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it doth the less surprise us since it is what some of us l have known
to have been the declared principle of the King, so well long before
as since he came to the throne.

In addition may be adduced a remark of James's friend Coleman to a
parson in Norfolk who persecuted " the fanatic nonconformists*',

that the Duke (of York) was very much troubled that any persons
should be troubled for serving God that was within their conscience
they thought they ought to do.

Furthermore, it must be admitted that this general opinion in favour of
toleration with which James's name was associated was expressed in
spite of his prejudice against the Protestant Dissenters as the murderers
of his father, and as republicans and potential rebels.

Nevertheless we are bound to recognise that James as a Catholic had
a personal interest in toleration, and he may easily have perceived many
years before his accession that the Catholics could not hope for relief
from their disabilities except as part of a general toleration; and this
knowledge may, consciously or unconsciously, have influenced his
opinion. Nor, unfortunately, was he invariably so discreet in his utter-
ances that he did not sometimes reveal a different opinion. The day
after his accession James met the bishops, and the following account is
given by an anonymous reporter who is supposed to have been the
chaplain of Francis Turner, Bishop of Ely:

His Majesty again repeated what he had before declared; and
said moreover he would never give any sort of countenance to dis-
senters, knowing that it must needs be faction and not religion if
men could not be content to meet five besides their own family,
which the Law dispenses with.

(It may be noted that he said nothing about their liability to fines for
recusancy.) And to Barrillon at the very beginning of his reign he
gave the impression that he had no intention of favouring the Dis-
senters ;2 indeed, he said that he would do nothing for them until he had
established himself by means of the episcopal party and had nothing to
fear from the others.

The Quakers achieved toleration in advance of the other Protestant

1  Major M. V. Hay in Winston Churchill and James II has misquoted this
address, substituting "most of us" for "some of us".

2  Three days after his accession, for example, Barrillon reported, "Le Roi
d'Angleterre , . . me dit . . . qu'il ne serait jamais en stirete" que la Iibert6,
de conscience pour eux [clearly from the context meaning the Catholics] ne
tut enti&rement Stablie en Angleterre."